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Are Civil Liberties Threatened in America? 


Moderator Denny: 

_ Good evening, neighbors. “Are 
Civil Liberties Threatened in 
America?” What do you think? 

Is the Congressional Committee 
on un-American Activities a threat 
‘to our civil liberties, or does it 
‘Seem to protect them? 

Is the non-communist oath re- 
‘quired under the Taft-Hartley law 
‘a threat to our civil liberties, or 
‘is it a protection te the American 
way of life? 

Is the loyalty check on govern- 
‘ment employees a threat to our 
civil liberties, or is it justified in 
the light of the activities of com- 
munists and communist sympa- 
thizers? 

As most of us know too well, 
‘we are in the midst of a world- 
wide struggle for power which 
amounts to a world revolution. 
The communist rulers of Russia 
Now pose as champions of democ- 
tacy and liberty — witness the 
speeches of Messrs. Molotov and 
Vishinsky—and accuse the United 
States of imperialistic aggresssion. 


Most of us are inclined to smile 
at such charges and dismiss them 
just as Pericles in Athens did 2500 
years ago when he said, in his 
famous funeral oration, ‘We 
throw open our city to the world 
and never by alien acts exclude 
foreigners from any opportunity 
of learning or observing, although 
the eyes of an enemy may occasion- 
ally profit by our liberality. Trust- 
ing less in system and policy than 
to the native spirit of our citizens, 
while in education, where our 
rivals from their very cradles by 
painful discipline seek after man- 
liness, in Athens, we live exactly 
as we please, and yet are as ready 
to encounter every legitimate 
danger.” 

But a few years later Athens 
fell to the Spartans and the Gold- 
en Age of Greece came to an end. 

Can America protect itself from 
this modern type of aggression 
from within and still maintain its 
civil liberties? 

If we knew the answer to this 
question, tonight’s program would 


be unnecessary. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact 
that we have not yet perfected 
civil liberties for all of our mi- 
norities as set forth in a recent re- 
port of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights headed by Mrs. 
Charles E. Wilson of General 
Electric. 

This is a subject on which we 
could profitably spend many meet- 
ings, and we know that you, our 
listeners, will carry on your dis- 
cussions tonight long after we've 
gone off the air. 

Now, let’s see what surprises 
“the old curmudgeon,” Mr. Har- 
cld Ickes, former Secretary of the 
Interior, has in store for us, for 
he and Mr. Morris Ernst believe 
that our civil rights are in danger, 
while Congressman Edward H. 
Rees, Republican of Kansas, and 
Mr. William Henry Chamberlin 
think that they are not. We'll hear 
first from Mr. Ickes, now a syndi- 
cated columnist for the New York 
Post and other American news- 
papers. Mr. Ickes, welcome back 
to Town Hall. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ickes: 


Mr. Moderator, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen. For 
ever half a century I have struck 
as many blows for civil liberties 
as my strength permitted. This I 
shall continue to do. 

So I shall say to you, without 
further preamble, that the vaunted 
civil liberties of this country are 
in a state of decay. The smell of 


it taints the oxygen that YJ 
breathe. Minority, racial, and ij) 
ligious groups enjoy no closd| 
season. Gentleman’s agreemett) 
belie their name. Cities and coi 
ties, indeed whole states, are co} 
temptuous of the Bill of Righ 
that their officials have taken ||} 
solemn oath to uphold. 

The nations of the world hay 
been given generous American aj 
vice about personal and minorfj 
rights. Mrs. Franklin D. Roos} 
velt at Geneva has proposed i] 
idealistic code of individual libe| 
ties of world-wide application. Bi 
what are we doing to enforce of 
own Bill of Rights? 

We've been stalking shadow) 
We are living in an atmosphere {| 
fear and suspicion that destroys ow 


communists lurk under our beds. 
night. 
The 


first essential to facir 


darity at home. Instead of regar 
ing each other with suspicion ar 
fear, we ought to give one anoth 
the benefit of every doubt. 
gentleman’s agreement will prj 
vent all of us from going up 
going down together—tenth-get 
eration Americans, newly-arrive 
immigrants, Negroes, Jews, Prote| 
tants, Catholics, and Free Thinker 

The times call for the san 
unity to face an ideological enem 


that was required during the last 
war to confront a physical enemy. 

All of us are aware of the train 
} that has been traversing the coun- 
/ try bearing mute evidence of the 
toots from which our tree of 
‘liberty has grown. But liberty is 
more than a museum piece, a bib- 
liophilic exhibit, a mummy on dis- 
play. 
| Liberty cannot breathe if con- 
| fined in a glass case. The vital 
thing for us to know is how sturdy 
is the tree that has grown from 
these roots. 

The Attorney General of the 
United States is charged with the 
-tesponsibility of protecting that 
tree. Unfortunately, the Attorney 
General is more interested in the 
‘nomination for Vice-President on 
the Democratic ticket. As a de- 
‘fender of civil liberties, Attorney 
“General Tom G. Clark is as bold 
and aggressive as a white rabbit. 

I would not attempt to estimate 
the amount of time that he spends 
in different parts of the country 
talking about civil liberties. Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Rotary Clubs 
in all parts of the land, have only 
to crook a finger and whisper that 
there will be headlines to persuade 
the politically- minded Attorney 
General to dust off a speech and 
board the fastest airplane. (Ap- 
plause.) 

What the country demands from 
the Attorney General is less self- 
Serving lip-service and more ac- 
tien. Liberty on parade will not 


satisfy the hunger for liberty or 
the need for it. 

The Attorney General, in the 
fashion of the Russian Secret Po- 
lice, maintains a top-secret list of 
individuals and organizations sup- 
posed to be subversive or disloyal. 
What are the criteria for judging 
whether a person is disloyal? 

Does Mr. Tom Clark give an 
organization or a citizen a chance 
to be heard before he is branded 
with the ineradicable stigma of 
disloyalty ? 

I cannot begin within the limits 
of my time even to call the role 
of our maimed, mutilated, and 
missing civil liberties, but the 
United States, more than two years 
after the war, is holding in intern- 
ment some 293 naturalized Peru- 
vians of Japanese descent, who 
were taken by force by our State 
and Justice Departments from 
their homes in Peru. Of course, 
this was done with the consent of 
Peru. 

The belated view of our State 
Department now is that these 
people are not subversive, but Peru 
will not take them back. Mean- 
while we still hold them in official 
custody. The charge—you won't 
believe it—they are guilty of be- 
ing in the United States without 
authorization. (Laughter.) 

Then there are our own con- 
scientious objectors. Although 
their concepts of individual rights 
are no longer dangerous to the Na- 
tion, approximately 900 of them 


are today in federal prisons. In 
addition to these, several thou- 
sands of others may exercise only 
strictly limited civil rights. 

The whole world knows what 
the State Department has been do- 
ing to certain employees. Even the 
gtudging permission to resign, 
granted to these victims of official 
contempt of civil rights, leaves 
them under a cloud that is likely 
to prevent them from earning a 
living. These American citizens do 
not know what charges were 
bought against them, or who pre- 
ferred them. They have not been 
permitted to confront or refute 
them. The Secretary of State has 
refused to hear them. 

This unsavory incident is tanta- 
mount to inscribing on the lintel 
of the State Department Building 
the legend, “Leave your civil liber- 
ties behind, ye who enter here.” 

A fortnight ago, in La Crescenta, 
California, a group of “storm 
troopers” in the uniform of the 
American Legion, forced its way 
into the home of one Hugh Hardi- 
man where a meeting of a Demo- 
cratic Club was in progress, man- 
handled the host and hostess, and 
broke up the meeting. He who 
offends his country in his country’s 
uniform doubly offends. 

Illegal arrests, seizures, and en- 
tries have become routine. The 
American Navy imposes its arbi- 
trary ,rule upon civilian popula- 
tions in the Far Pacific. 

Police still use the third degree. 
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In your Capital City, thousands a 
illegally arrested for investigation) 
a new police invented crime thi 
has no sanction in the law. 

Recently the Mexican govert) 
ment had to protest officially th) 
forced labor to which Mexicaj) 
citizens were subjected in Calf 
fornia. 


Nor is witch-hunting confined t 
the Congress of the United State 
On the one hand, we have thi 
cowardly Ku Kluxers hiding be 
hind the anonymity of sheets an} 
pillow cases. On the other, behollj 
the equally courageous un-Ame}| 
ican Activities Committee of th} 
House of Representatives insisti | 
upon the congressional immunit) 
of its members. | 

No citiz n can be sure in aif 
cases of tl > safeguards that hal 
been embeded in Anglo-Amet}| 
ican law for centuries. Not evel 
are the constitutional rights of t | 
movie industry assured despite thj 
speeches of Attorney Generd 
Clark and the bold menacing 
Eric Johnston with his feathe 
duster. (Applause.) 

A way of life is at stake ij 
America. We cannot survive 0} 
tokens of liberty any more tha! 
we could live by token air or toke} 
water. There may be those listen 
ing to me tonight who woul 
shrug off the suggestion to resis 
every encroachment upon our pet 


held except at a high personal cost 
\ that each one of us should ever 
| be willing to pay. ie oo 


‘Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Ickes. Now I 
‘expect we're going to have quite 
a different view from the Con- 
igtessman from Kansas, the Hon- 
orable Edward H. Rees, Repub- 
lican of Kansas, Chairman of the 
‘House Post Office and Civil Service 
‘Committee. Congressman Rees. 
(Applause.) 

HPongressman Rees: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. Mr. 
Ickes. Since the days of Benedict 
‘Asnold and Aaron Burr and long 
ptior thereto, the American people 
have guarded their country against 
treasonable acts. Since the days 
of our founding fathers, our 
‘people have been alert to see that 
the rights of our citizens are prop- 
‘etly protected. The Declaration 
of Independence and the adoption 
of the Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights are evidence of the in- 
tent and purpose to see that, as far 
as humanly possible, the rights of 
Our citizens are protected. 

During the past 170 years, the 
Government of the United States 
has conducted many investigations 
to insure our national security. All 
three branches of the Government 
—legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive—have participated. 


B ine can neither be won nor 


The history of our country has 
been one of expanding civil rights 
for all of its citizens. Today, the 
American citizen enjoys more 
tights and more privileges than 
any other time in our history. 
Certainly we’re not perfect, but we 
have more freedoms and more op- 
portunities than the people of any 
country in the whole world. 

Civil liberties of American citi- 
zens ate not threatened today. 
Those who contend that such liber- 
ties are threatened do not look 
at the facts, as I view it, realistic- 
ally. The question has already 
arisen, largely through the activ- 
ities of a small minority of Amer- 
ican citizens. This group believes 
that under the protection of our 
Constitution, disloyal persons 
should be allowed to force their 
ideas upon our people without 
being identified under their proper 
labels. 

We have heard much concern- 
ing a Congressional investigation 
of communist influences in the 
motion - picture industry. That 
problem has just been discussed to 
some extent by my good friend 
Mr. Ickes. Certain motion-picture 
writers refused to answer Con- 
gressional inquiries as to whether 
they are now or have been Com- 
munists. Had they answered the 
question, much of this noise that’s 
going on, surrounding the inci- 
dent, would have been dissipated 
a long time ago. However, their 
refusal to answer illustrates clearly 
either they are ashamed of being 
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Communists or prefer to withhold 
such information on the ground 
it might be damaging to them in 
the sight of the American people. 

I do not believe that being re- 
quested to answer the question of 
whether one is a Communist 
threatens his civil liberties. The 
Communist organization, whose 
policy advocates the overthrow of 
our democratic government — all 
dernocratic governments—by force 
and violence, operates within the 
framework of the American sys- 
tem of politics. 

The important thing is that the 
Communist organization of Amer- 
ica is a part of the Communist In- 
ternational of Soviet Russia and 
it sways with every change dic- 
tated by Kremlin. 

There are those who believe that 
Communist organizations in Amer- 
ica should be outlawed. Others 
agree with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, who states that by 
outlawing the Communist organi- 
zations we could drive under- 
ground those who wish to destroy 
our form of government. 

Regardless of what the Congress 
decides’ to do with respect to this 
issue, one thing is abundantly 
clear. That is, our Government 
has shamefully neglected its re- 
sponsibility of educating the Amer- 
ican people regarding the con- 
sequences of allowing the Com- 
munists complete freedom of ac- 
tivity in the United States. 

This year, legislation was en- 


acted providing, among  othi 
things, that leaders in labor a 
ganizations should be required | 
take a non-Communist oath befoj! 
their unions are entitled to tl) 
privileges of the National Labq) 
Relations Board. Since the Con 
munist Organization of Ameriaj 
as I said a moment ago was 4 


laboring people want to be do 
nated by leaders who belong qj 
an organization that advocates thy 
overthrow of government by for¢]) 
and violence. 
The Communist organization 
looks upon a general, nation- -wid 
uprising as its most powerfu| 
weapon to destroy a nation. 
see this vividly demonstrated 
France today. Do not forget tha} 
in the name of labor, Communist] 
seek to overthrow the governme i 
by violence. This uprising 1s ng 
for better working conditions 1} 
France, but to thwart and destiey 
democratic procedure. | 
The overwhelming majority a 
rank and file of labor are loyd 
Americans. Why should they 
burdened by a minority group wht 
would control them if they could| 
Today we find our labor unio 


Management Act to rid its leade 
ship of those who will not dis 
own Communism. I am sure thi 
American people consider that | 
labor leader or a leader of an 
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group who is a Communist is not 
fit to represent them in any ca- 
pacity. 

Recently, a committee appointed 
by the President reported that the 
4civil rights of American people 
,are being threatened and recom- 
;mends that federal action be taken 
to protect more adequately the 
| civil rights of minority groups. 

_ Ample authority exists on the 
| Statute books to protect the civil 
‘tights of all American people. If 
the Executive branch believes 
otherwise, it should make its rec- 
/ommendations to the Congress 
where they'll be fully considered. 

As a member of a great political 
party I am proud that one of our 
greatest leaders, Abraham  Lin- 
-coln, who more than any one in 
history of this country, cham- 
pioned the cause of the protection 
and preservation of the civil rights 
of all men regardless of race or 
creed. Since 1860 we’ve been com- 
‘mitted to a policy, and I’m sure 
that America will continue to fol- 
low that policy. 

While I wish to see the civil 
tights and liberties of minority 
groups properly guarded, I also 
want the civil rights and liberties 
of unorganized majority groups 
likewise protected. 

In my capacity as chairman of 
the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I have from 
time to time advised the Congress 
regarding employees in the Fed- 
eral Government about whom 
there is reasonable doubt concern- 


ing their loyalty to the United 
States. I believe these employees 
have no right for employment in 
Federal Government. 

There are those who contend 
that Communists have a legal right 
to be employed by our Govern- 
ment. But let it not be forgotten 
employment in government is not 
a vested right but a high privilege. 
Our government provides stand- 
ards and qualifications which must 
be met by persons selected for 
federal employment. Those stand- 
ards state, in effect, that no person 
may work for the Federal Govern- 
ment if there is a reasonable doubt 
regarding his loyalty to the United 
States. 

I believe this is a fair policy. 
My main concern ts the ineffectual 
execution of this policy by the 
Executive branch. 

One of the greatest enemies of 
liberty is license. Complete free- 
dom, freedom to the extent that 
citizens may exercise their rights 
in a manner which will result in 
the destruction of our Government 
is not a proper exercise of civil 
rights. 

The fact that every person has 
a right to drive an automobile 
when he reaches a proper age, 
does not give him a right to speed 
recklessly down the highway en- 
dangering lives of others. The 
extent to which we may use our 
civil liberties and exercise our civil 
rights depends in large measure 
upon the extent to which they may 
be used and exercised without de- 


stroying the Government which 
grants us such liberties and guar- 
antees such rights. 

The thing that disturbs most 
people, who believe our civil 
rights are being endangered, is 
that improper exercise of civil 
rights is being discussed and ex- 
amined and it will be discussed 
and examined in the United States. 

I do not contend, for a moment, 
that we have reached .a state of per- 
fection in dealing with this prob- 


lem. I do insist that the activities 


of any group who seeks the protec- 
tion and benefits of this kind of 
a crowd, who will later attempt to 
destroy, are proper subjects of in- 
quity and careful scrutiny. I be- 
lieve the overwhelming majority 
of the American people support 
me in this viewpoint. (Applause. 


Mederator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Rees. 
Now we begin our discussion to- 
night with two able interrogators, 
Mr. Morris Ernst, well-known 
New York attorney, member of 
President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, author of The First 
Freedom, an active member of the 
Civil Liberties Union for many 
years; and Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlin, former foreign cor- 
respondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, now a regular 
editorial contributor for the Wall 
Street Journal and associate editor 
of the magazine, The New Leader. 
We hear first from Mr. Ernst. Mr. 
Ernst. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ernst: Just so that the reco?) 
may be clear—and Harold Icke 
of all people, will grant me th) 
right of free speech—I must s4 
that in my book of knowledge q) 
the prosecutors of this Nation ary) 
attorney generals, Tom Clark ranl)) 
high. No citizen of this county 
contributed more to Truman} 
Committee on Civil Rights thal, 
did Tom Clark. (Applause.) 

I have a question for Congres} 
man Rees. Tell me, frankly, Coll 
gressman, don’t you think that t 
Thomas Committee did a disse 
ice to the concept of civil rights Hf 
allowing, for example, a Holl}} 
wood magnate to smear the nam 
of individuals who had no powé 
to appear before the committee t| 
make answer. (Applause.) | 

Congressman Rees: In reply ty 
that I would say, of course, it | 
extremely difficult for any mai 
who testifies before a court or || 
committee, or a group, not t 
name names, if he is asked to di 
so. But I don’t think there is s} 
much of a disservice as you ind 
cate in your question. | 

These people have a chance t 
reply if they want to. I realiz 
that it is a tough proposition, bu 
no, I don’t think they are injure¢ 
severely. | 

Mr. Ernst: I’m going to ask | 
question and I hope I'll get a ye 
or no answer from Congressmai 
Rees. Are you in favor of suppres 
sion of the Klan and the Commu 
nists and the underground move 
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‘ments. In other words, do you 
‘think we should stoop to the level 
of a Stalin or a Hitler and act by 
“suppression ? 

Congressman Rees: Well, in 
| answer to that I would say — of 
| course, we are discussing tonight, 
as I understand it, the question of 
individuals who would overthrow 
the Government by force or vio- 
lence if they could. And any out- 
fit, any crowd, whatever they call 
themselves, I think we ought to 
get rid of them. (Applause.) 
Mr. Ernst: It sounds to me like 
the talk we heard from dictators. 
| Here’s another question. I think it 
ought to be answered yes or no. 
| Are you or are you not in favor 
_of making public the finances, rec- 
_ords, and memberships of all or- 
| ganizations that go into the public 
market places of thought in the 
tealm of economics and politics? 

This again would include the Klan 
_and the Communists. (Applause.) 

Congressman Rees: Well, I 
have no objections at all, of course, 
if you have some way of getting 
their finances. I suppose you want 
a financial statement from each 
group or something of that kind. 
I don’t see any objection to that. 
No, it would be all right with me. 

Mr. Denny: All right, sir. Mr. 
Ernst is a good lawyer, you notice 
how he comes up and says, 
“Would you please answer this yes 
or no?” (Laughter.) All right, 
thank you very much, Congress- 
man Rees. 


Now we are going to hear from 
our second interrogator, Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin who spent 
12 years in the Soviet Union, and a 
total of 18 yeats as a foreign cor- 
respondent in various countries 
throughout Europe and Asia. Mr. 
Chamberlin. (Applause.) 


Mr. Chamberlin: I think every- 
one on this platform tonight, is 
agreed on the necessity, the vital 
necessity, of preserving and 
strengthening our civil liberties 
and constitutional rights. I think 
the element of disagreement comes 
as to the best means to achieve this 
end and as to the question as to 
whether these rights are today be- 
ing as grossly trampled on and 
infringed upon as Mr. Ickes would 
suggest. It seems to me that the 
question centers largely around the 
activities of the un-American Af- 
fairs Committee and the loyalty 
checks on government employees. 

Now if we were living in a 
world before totalitarianism—let’s 
say in the happy days before the 
first World War—both these meas- 
ures would be unnecessary. But I 
don’t think we can discuss this 
question altogether in a vacuum. 
I don’t think we can ignore the 
very important lesson of the Ca- 
nadian spy trial in which it was 
shown that the Canadian Commu- 
nist Party was up to its neck in a 
conspiracy to betray to the Soviet 
Union the most vital military and 
industrial secrets. 

I don’t think we can ignore the 
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existence all over the United States 
of scores of Communist front or- 
ganizations which are working 
day and night to discredit this 
Government and to advance the 
interests of the Soviet Union. 


In other words, we’re not deal- 
ing here with an abstract situation 
but rather with one in which spe- 
cial measures are necessary to meet 
a special danger. Our greatest 
problem today, perhaps, is whether 
we can maintain civil liberties, 
while at the same time preventing 
any lapse in this country into the 
methods of fascism or communism 
that we abhor. I think that to 
solve that requires a great deal of 
imagination and flexibility. 

I must say that when I listened 
to Mr. Ickes I thought that maybe 
this discussion was taking place in 
the Soviet Union or in Poland or 
Yugoslavia or some country where 
there is a real reign of terror going 
on. There were all these phrases: 
stalking shadows, Communists 
lurking under beds, comparisons 
with the Russia Secret Police, 
official contempt for civil rights, 
illegal arrests, and so on. 


As Congressman Rees has said, 
we are not perfect, but I would 
like to put frankly to Mr. Ickes 
two questions. First, does Mr. 
Ickes recognize the necessity for 
the Government to prevent the 
infiltration into its confidential 
agencies—War, Navy, State De- 
partment—of Communist agents 
and Communist sympathizers ? 


Mr. Ickes: I think the Govet 
ment ought to insist itself upy) 
working within the law. I 
lieve in working within the la 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Chamberlin: Second, || 
would ask Mr. Ickes whether |} 
doesn’t think it’s a little peoull 
that after Congressional com af 
tees, for tens of years, have gs, 
up and down questioning capiti 
ists, sending Harry F. Sinclair |} 
jail for contempt, questionii} 
J. P. Morgan, isn’t it a lity 
peculiar that the first time thi) 
tread on the toes of Communi 
that then suddenly all this is rel 
resented as being a kind of fal) 
cism? More specifically, doeall 
he think that Congress has a fu 
right to investigate the extent 
the open communist conspira 
against the security of the Unit | 
States? (Applause.) 

Mr. Ickes: I am willing |} 
answet questions. I don’t thi}! 


ok 
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that was a question, it was 
argument. (Laughter and 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Can you make thij 
a little more pointed, Mr. Char 
berlin? I noticed you 
sharpen your stiletto very effel) 
tively at times. Go ahead. | 


down to more specific points. ||) 

Mr. Ickes: Mr. Chamberlin | 
more interested in expressing 
own views than in finding mi 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Chamberlin: Pll make th 
question as specific I think as anj} 


one could require. Do you or do 
you not, Mr. Ickes, believe that 
the Canadian spy case has a lesson 
for America and that conditions, 
that were shown conclusively by 
the judgment of the courts and 
by the judgment of the govern- 
-ment commission to exist in 
Canada, would very quickly come 
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up here if we adopted an attitude 
of utter laxity and indifference to- 
ward the loyalty question in our 
federal agencies of government? 
Mr. Ickes: Well, in reply to that 
third speech (laughter), I will say 
that it is still a matter of law. 
We don’t have to go from one 
extreme to another. We have laws 


bill calling for a loyalty check of each 
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or our books. They ought to be 
enforced, and fundamentally we 
have a Bill of Rights that ought 
to be enforced. (Applause.) 

The gentleman tried to make 
my argument that we were violat- 
ing in many respects our Bill of 
Rights as a trivial matter. I don’t 
think it’s anything to be laughed 
at. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Chamberlin, 
anything further? No? All right. 

Now we're going to get ready 
for the question period and see if 
this audience here can ask more 
pointed and sharp and direct ques- 
tions of both of these speakers. 
While we get ready for our ques- 
tion period, I’m sure you, our list- 
eners, will be interested in the 
following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” originating in Town Hall, 
New York. We are discussing the 
question, “Are Civil Liberties 
Threatened in America?” 

Certainly you will want a copy 
of this broadcast, including the 
questions and answers to follow. 
These broadcasts are published 
each week for your convenience in 


may secure a copy of tonighil 
meeting by sending 10c to Tow) 
Hall, New York 18, New Yor) 
You may secure eleven issues fq) 
$1.00 or twenty-six issues fd) 
$2.35, or a full year for $4.50. | 

Now most of you know thi 
Town Meeting subjects are select) 
largely by Town Meeting listened 


ballots. Our programs are all sé) 
for the next two weeks and wh 
know you will be pleased wi 
them. i} 

We would still like to know 
what type of program you woull 
like to have discussed on Tow) 
Meeting on December 23, twy 
nights before Christmas, and Dé 
cember 30, two nights before Ney 
Year’s Day? We're not short a 
subjects, mind you, but we woul} 
like to know from you just wha 
kind of subjects you would like 
hear discussed on these two pat 
ticular dates. Send your sugges 
tions to Town Hall, New York 18 
New York. 


Now for our question period 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Continuing our 
guest for good questions, Town 
Hall and the Americana Encyclo- 
pedia will present a $210 set of 
the Americana for the question 
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our local committee of judges con 
siders best for bringing out fact 
and broadening the scope of thi 
discussion. As usual, the commit 
tee may make no award if the bes 


Beestion goes above 25 words or 
if no question is considered worthy. 
_ Last week’s winner was Mr. 
Bethan Kleinhandler of Bronx, 
i New York. 

_ Now we’re going to start up 
in the balcony tonight. The lady 
yon the front row. 

| Lady: I address my question to 
| Mr. Ickes. In teaching United 
States history, please advise, after 
“emphasizing importance of Zenger 
Case one can reconcile apparent 
‘current deviation from privileges 
| granted under First Amendment? 
_ Mr. Denny: Sounds like a tele- 
‘gram, Mr. Ickes. (Laughter.) 


_ Mr. Ickes: Vd be glad to answer 
it if I understood it. (Laughter.) 
_ Mr. Denny: Come back with 
that microphone and let the lady 
try again. She’s talking about the 
‘Zenger case. Let’s just state it in 
‘your language again. A little 
louder so we get it here. 

Lady: In teaching United States 
history, please advise, after empha- 
‘sizing importance of the Zenger 
Case, one can reconcile apparent, 
current, deviation from privileges 
granted under First Amendment. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: The lady assumes 
her case. 

Mr. Ickes: She says that the First 
Amendment grants privileges. I 
say that it gives rights. 

Mr. Denny: I'm going to ask 
our school teachers to be a little 
clearer in their questions and not 
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do quite so much condensing. Now 
on the front row. 

Lady: Congressman Rees, does 
not President Truman’s message to 
Congress imply the intention of 
the Administration to exert greater 
government control over our per- 
sonal lives in America? 

Congressman Rees: I am not 
sure that I understand what the 
lady has in mind. Whether she is 
dealing with the problem we are 
discussing here tonight, the ques- 
tion of Communism, or the con- 
trol over peoples lives along the 
line we are discussing, or whether 
she means the controls he is ad- 
vocating in his message with re- 
spect to our economy. If she has 
in mind the question of controlling 
our economy, why, that’s a differ- 
ent problem. If that’s what she 
has in mind I would say, yes, that 
he advocates it. 

Mr. Denny: That question 
would be out of order. What she 
is talking about, I suppose, is 
President Truman’s statement 
about the loyalty purge. You 
think that that indicates that Presi- 
dent Truman and the Administra- 
tion are going to exercise more 
control over our personal lives, is 
that it? 

Congressman Rees: Well, I 
wouldn’t say that it exercises a 
control of our personal lives. I 
think what the lady has in mind, 
along with it, is an executive order 
that was issued some time ago, 
whereby he directed that this ques- 
tion of loyalty be examined and 


he has appointed a loyalty board. 

I do not say it controls our lives 
but it does try to control the ques- 
tion of Communism in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Denny: Now, the gentle- 
man on the third row. 

Man: Mr. Ernst. To what ex- 
tent does the attempt to try people 
and their points of views in ad- 
ministrative tribunals or before 
congressional investigations, move 
away from the tests of freedom of 
speech that have been traditionally 
laid down by our Supreme Court? 

Mr. Ernst: 1 don’t think that the 
Congressional Committee moved 
away from the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. I think it acted shame- 
fully in permitting smears of in- 
dividuals who would then be sub- 
mitted to social sanctions in the 
community without the right to 
get up before the Committee and 
make answer. 

Man: Mr. Ickes, how can the 
force of public opinion deal with 
threats to our civil liberties? 

Mr. Ickes: Well, the question 
answers itself. Necessarily, the 
force of public opinion is the 
greatest force in the country, in 
the long run. If it cannot redress 
transgressions against civil liberties 
nothing can. 

Man: Congressman Rees. You 
stated that citizens’ rights and 
liberties are not endangered, and 
that if any are endangered, the 
Congress can correct this. In the 
Nation’s capital, Washington, 
D.C., which is supposed to be a 


symbol of freedom and equality 
a Negro traveling from North 14 
South must change to Jim Cro} 
trains in Washington, D.c. If 
decides to stay in Washingt 
overnight, he will find that he caa|) 
not eat in a downtown restaura il 
he cannot attend a downtow 
movie or play, he cannot sleep ij 
a downtown hotel— 

Mr. Denny: Is that a 25-woxt 
question? 

Man: No, it is a little jong 
But you’ve got to reconcile tho) 
two things. ql 

Congressman Rees: I didnil) 
mean to infer that Congress coull] 
correct all these mistakes that wh 
are talking about. Certainly Cot 
gress cannot correct them any moe 
than it can a lot of other thing} 


that conditions have improved 
much during the last many year 
I realize, as the gentleman doe} 
that there are inequalities—ther} 
always have been—but the condil} 
tion is better now than it was 
few years ago and much bel 
than a good many years ago, witil| 
respect to the problem he has ij | 
mind. We have a long way to gil 
but we have made improvement. ||} 

Man: Mr. Chamberlin, as || 
teacher, do you think I can fee|| 
free to seek truth wherever thi 
search leads under the atmosphenif 
you feel should prevail? iI 

Mr. Chamberlin: The atmos} 
phere I feel should prevail is ail 
atmosphere of militant defense ol 
liberty. In that atmosphere, ceil 


tainly you should feel free to speak 
the truth wherever it may lead you. 
|The only kind of defense measures 
that I advocate are against groups 
—particularly the Communist 
groups—that would destroy the 
liberties of all of us and set up 
|the kind of regime that you see 
today in Russia and its satellite 
States. 

I absolutely would be opposed 
to any kind of interference with 
academic freedom or with those 
civil rights of liberty laid down in 
‘the Constitution. I fail to see, 
frankly, at this time, that anybody 
is being deprived of life, liberty or 

property without due process of 
‘law. 
_ Mr. Ernst: Vd like to ask Mr. 
Chamberlin two questions. One, 
are you in favor of suppressing 
“any movement, Communist, Klan, 
or whatnot? 

Mr. Denny: Let him answer that 
first. 

Mr. Chamberlin: Vm not in 
favor of suppressing or outlawing 
any movement, except insofar as 
that movement would advocate 
and incite actively to offenses 
against life and property, in which 
case, of course, it would be vio- 
lating the laws. I do not believe 
that suppression is the answer to 
the Communist problem, because 
the Communists have such an in- 
finite capacity for false fronts and 
deceits, and so on. If you outlaw 
the Communist Party today, you’d 
have tomorrow a_ Jeffersonian 


t 
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Democratic Party with all the old 
Communists leading it. So, I 
would answer them, briefly, I do 
not favor suppression as the best 
method. 7 

Mr. Ernst: May I further ask Mr. 
Chamberlin, does he not favor, 
with the other people on the plat- 
form, the American process of no 
suppression, no wiping off the bal- 
lot, but taking the nightshirts off 
everybody, and having all groups 
stand up publicly with their 
budget showing? (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: 
might show too. 

Mr. Chamberlin: Yes, 1 think 
that is a thoroughly sound idea. 
Mr. Ernst didn’t altogether specify 
in detail, I wouldn’t be in favor, 
frankly, of anything that would 
involve exhaustive postal censor- 
ship. I think that would probably 
abolish more civil liberties: than 
it would preserve. But I certainly 
do think that financial statements 
should be required, and I think 
that above all we should have a 
somewhat stricter enforcement of 
the foreign agents act and defin- 
itely make anybody who is here in 
the interest of any foreign power 
say so and register with the proper 
authorities. 

Mr. Denny: Let’s clear up Mor- 
ris Ernst’s torch that he’s carrying 
here. He hasn’t made it very clear, 
and I know it’s a very effective 
torch. Mr. Ernst, will you tell us 
what you mean by publishing fi- 


Something else 


nancial statements, and in what 
way that would help to suppress 
or identify subversive activities 
against the Government. 

Mr. Ernst: My function here 
wasn’t to make a speech, it was 
only to needle. What I ask you 
to do is to read the unanimous re- 
port of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. They come out 
with two first steps: 

1. No anonymous literature in 
mail bags if distributed in quan- 
tities—but no censorship of any- 
thing in the mailbag. We have 
a right to know who is back of 
every piece of literature that goes 
into the market place of thought. 

2. Every tax-exempt organiza- 
tion, every group, or individual 
claiming tax exemption should file 
publicly its tax returns, showing 
its membership, its income, its 
officers, and its disbursements. 
(Applause.) Disclosure and the 
light of day is the way to answer 
the problem, because our Bill of 
Rights negates the necessity of 
anonymity. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ernst. Now the gentleman right 
here. 

Man: Mr. Ickes. Do you think 
that U.S. citizens who are loyal to 
an undemocratic government 
should be given protection under 
our Bill of Rights? 

Mr. Ickes: The Bill of Rights 
was intended for minorities, for 
those who needed protection. 
Majorities can take care of them- 


tect the people it was intendd) 
to protect. | 

Congressman Rees: This idea | 
the majority taking care of itself,|) 
I’m in favor of taking care of th) 
majority just as well as the 
nority. (Applause.) To me thi 
doesn’t make sense at all. 
plause.) 

Mr. Ickes: | apprehend that tli 
Congressman doesn’t know mud) 
about the Bill of Rights, or wl) 
it was put into the Constitutioj) 

Congressman Rees: The Bill « 
Rights was put in there to protey 
everybody, to protect the rig 1 
of all Americans, whoever they ari] 
of course, if they are America} 
citizens. Why shouldn’t it te 
to protect them all alike? That 
what it’s for. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ickes: Really, that’s whi 
it’s for. But if people don’t neq 
the protection, we needn’t involif 
the protection. If I remembé} 
correctly, when the Congressma 
was a member of the minority ¢ 
the House, he had a lot to sah 
about the tyranny of the seed, 
(Laughter and applause.) Now, | 
wants to protect the majority, 
being one of the majority. 

Congressman Rees: Well, I caj 
go him one better than that. 
can remember when my goo 
friend belonged to one party 2 
one time—I think he was a Bu! 
Mooser once, when that was ij 
the majority, then he was in t 


/ 
vew Deal, when that was in the 
lajority. So away we go on that 
gain. (Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. Denny: The lady in the 
{vhite blouse. 

Lady: This question is to Mr. 
thamberlin. Mr. Chamberlin, is 
[here any discernible difference be- 
ween the threats of Communists 
ind Fascists to America’s civil 
iberties ? 

Mr. Chamberlin: The danger of 

jommunism today to America is 
nuch greater than the danger of 
‘fascism, because there is no for- 
sign power today back of any 
zroups in America that could be 
valled fascist. Whereas the second 
strongest military power in the 
world, with unlimited gold re- 
gerves and 30 years experience of 
intrigue and subversion is backing 
ip the American Communists, as it 
s backing up Communist parties 
sverywhere in the world. 
T’ve just recently written an 
itticle pointing out the many 
oints of similarity between com- 
nunism and fascism. I abhor them 
oth, but I think that realistically 
ve must recognize that, because of 
ts Fifth Column aspect, commun- 
sm is the greater threat today. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
ady upstairs. 

Lady: Mr. Rees. Since we’ve had 
© put a couple in jail lately, would 
le approve of loyalty tests for 
Inited States Congressmen? 
Congressman Rees: Why, cer- 
ainly. Congressmen should with- 
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stand the same tests as anybody 
else who works for the Federal 
Government. No doubt about that. 
I have no argument on that ques- 
tion at all. 

Lady: Mr. Ernst, how can a 
teacher working under extremely 
conservative supervision safeguard 
democracy by pointing out these 
threats to our future citizens with- 
out endangering his job? 

Mr. Ernst: My wife, having been 


a school teacher for 17 years, I'd. 


better answer the question. My 
own guess is the great peril to 
teachers and everybody else in 
America, is that they are afraid 
to stand up and be counted. I 
know few people who get in 
trouble if they have guts enough 
to say where they stand. It is the 
sneaks and the stealths that have 
to worry about the security of their 
position in society. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 


Man: My question is to Con- 
gressman Rees. The Truman Ad- 
ministration has made a lot of 
noise about being opposed to Com- 


munists in Government. May we . 


now assume that the Administra- 
tion has pretty well cleaned all 
the Communists out of the United 
States Government? 

Congressman Rees: Oh, no. No, 
we haven’t begun. We're just be- 
ginning. I would say we had a 
long road to follow. I think that 
a great deal has been done in the 
last several months, but we’ve got 
a lot more work to do in that re- 


spect. It must be done, uf course, 
in the American way, but never- 
theless there is a lot more to do. 

Mr. Denn;. Thank you, the 
gentleman in the gray suit over 
here. Yes? 

Man: My question is addressed 
to both Mr. Ickes and Congress- 
man Rees. By violating our civil 
rights and by staging a, Hollywood 
circus, did Parnell Thomas serve 
the best interests of Uncle Sam or 
the new Comintern? 

Mr. Denny: Did the Parnell 
Thomas committee perform a 
better service to the people of the 
United States or the new Com- 
intern? I believe he prefaced it 
by saying “by violating civil 
rights,” which a lawyer would call 
a leading question, I guess. 

Mr. Ickes: I think that this Com- 
mittee has done a distinct dis- 
service to the United States. You 
can draw your own conclusions 
from that. (Applause.) 

Congressman Rees: 1d like to 
say a word on that. Now that 
Committee may have made some 
mistakes. (Shouts.) You may not 
approve of all the things they did. 
I realize that I may be talking to 
a group—that probably a good 
many people here may feel in sym- 
pathy with the opposition to that 
group, but I do want to say to 
you, I think by and large, Amer- 
ican citizens understand that this 
Committee was doing the best it 
could in an effort to find out 
whether or not we do have people, 
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in high places if you please, wh 
represent that crowd. _They hij 
done a service to their coun 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Naf 


these gentlemen, and we'll h ij 
from them again in just a fi 
moments. While they prepare thil) 
summaries of tonight’s questiqj) 


est to you. 
Announcer: Tonight we wal 
to thank our listeners for th¢ 


educational program. You hai 
not only helped us materially 
spiritually as well. This is yo) 
Town Hall and your Town Med 
ing of the Air. By telling yo 
friends about our switch to Tua 
day night, you have helped to ij 


crease our listening audience. 


Many of you have organizé| 
Town Meeting discussion grou 
in your homes, churches, and club: 
Each week, more teachers write 
to tell us that they are using Tow 
Meeting in their classrooms as t 
most effective methods of teachi 
young minds how to deal wi 
controversial questions. 

Many of you are asking abou 
starting Town Halls or Tow 
Meetings in your own commun 
ties. We are working now o 
plans to help you further wit 
your own activities in this fielc 
We just want you to know that w 
are grateful and inspired by you 
response and support of the Tow 


Meeting idea. Whenever you are 
New York, remember this, you 
e cordially invited to visit Town 
Hall at 123 West 43rd Street. 


) Now, for the summaries, here is 
yMr. Denny. 

) Mr. Denny: Now for our sum- 
\maries, we are going to hear first 
}from Congressman Rees. 
Congressman Rees: From the 
discussion tonight, I think it’s 
abundantly clear that the United 
States has made much progress 
towards the protection of the civil 
tights of its citizens. Our civil 
tights and liberties are not really 
endangered. 

_ I believe the very existence of 
‘our democracy is being threatened 
by the activities of small, highly- 
organized minorities who desire to 
overthrow our Government by 
force and violence. . We cannot 
afford to dismiss this possibility 
lightly. Results of complacency 
are evidenced throughout the 
world, particularly in France and 
Italy, tonight, which is a good 
example of this thing. 

As I stated earlier, I don’t be- 
lieve we have reached the state of 
perfection in dealing with this 
problem of civil rights, but I do 
believe that consistent with our 
great heritage we, as a free people, 
will meet tomorrow’s problems 
honestly and realistically. (Ap- 
blause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Con- 
pressman Rees. Now a final word 
from Mr. Ickes. 
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Mr. Ickes; It seems to me the 
outstanding event of tonight was 
the admission by Congressman 
Rees that he believed in bringing 
eut the facts and not in suppres- 
sion. That’s a real gain from my 
point of view, and Mr. Ernst is to 
be congratulated for pressing that 
point home. 

I believe that all of these organi- 
zations, the more secret, the more 
necessary is it that they should 
make full and complete disclosures 
of their sources of income, the 
names of contributors, the 
amounts, and the purposes for 
which that money has been used. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Harold 
Ickes, Congressman Rees, Morris 
Ernst, and William Henry Cham- 
berlin. Again tonight’s hour 
speeds by before the subject is 
fully covered. Now we turn this 
discussion over to you, our list- 
eners, with the firm conviction 
that you will know what is best 
to do after you have given this 
subject further thought and study. 


Next week we turn to another 
aspect of the same problem grow- 
ing out of the world situation. 

“How Can We Combat Anti- 
American Propaganda in Europe?” 
Our speakers will be Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican 
of Massachusetts, just returned 
fom an extensive tour of Europe; 
Major General William Donovan, 
attorney and former director of 
the Office of Strategic Services 
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and Chairman of Town Hall’s 
Board of Trustees; Congressman 
Francis Case, Republican of South 
Dakota; and the Reverend William 
Howard Melish, Associate Rector, 
Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Brooklyn. 

The following week, December 
16, we return to the domestic scene 
with a discussion of the question, 
“How Can We Maintain Pros- 
perity and Avert a Depression?” 
Our speakers will be Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President of the Studebaker 
Corporation; Philip D. Reed, 
Chairman of the Board of Inter- 
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| 
national General Electric Comps 
and also a member of Town 
Board of Trustees; Marriner’ 
Eccles, Chairman of the Board| 
Governors, Federal Reserve 
tem; and Richard V. Gilbert, ce 
sulting economist and former 
nomic advisor for the OPA. 


I know, friends, that you wo 
want to miss either of these ; 
citing programs. Remember 
dates—December 9 and eal 
16. So plan now to be with | 
next Tuesday and every Tuesd 
at the sound of the Crier’s B 


(Applause.) 
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